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SOME UNCANONIZED SAINTS. 


AFTER the remains of King Edward II. had 
been refused sepulture by the abbots of 
Bristol, Kingswood, and Malmesbury, owing 
doubtless to their fear of Isabella and Roger 
Mortimer, Abbot John Thoky, O.S.B., of 
Gloucester (1306-28), who had often mag- 
mnificently entertained the king, received the 
body with solemn ceremony, and interred 
‘it in splendid state on the north side of the 
choir, near the high altar of his abbey 


‘church of St. Peter. The tomb of the 


deceased monarch immediately became an 


‘object of pilgrimage. Miracles were reported 


to have been performed at the shrine, and 
the chronicler says that the crowds’ who 
flocked thither were so great that the city 
could scarcely contain them. Scenes of 
extraordinary devotion were witnessed,* 


* I have seen pictures of pilgrims praying at 
> a and such are, I believe, still to be 


and the offerings were so costly and so 
numerous that the new work of the south 
transept, then in progress, was completed 
in 1335. It must not be supposed that the 
veneration of Edward II. was merely the 
hysterical fervour of a few years. The cult 
endured, and assumed marked proportions. 
In the time of Abbot Adam de Staunton 
(1337-51) the uninterrupted flow of trea- 
sure to the shrine had diminished not a 
whit, and the thank-offerings paid for the 
vaulting of the choir. No doubt the mis- 
fortunes of the hapless king, and especially 
his mysterious and horrible fate,* caused 
his weaknesses to be forgotten. Henry of 
Knighton, canon of Leicester Abbey, a 
bitterly prejudiced writer, after giving the 
usual account of the murder of Edward II., 
‘De Euentibus Angliae,’ iii. xvi., says :— 

“De cuius meritis an inter Sanctos annume- 
randus sit, frequens in uulgo sicut quondam de 
Comite Lancastriae adhuec deceptatio 
est. 

But he adds :— 

‘‘Sed reuera nec carceris foeditas, nec mortis 
uilitas, cum ista sceleratis debeantur, nec eciam 
oblationum frequentia aut miraculorum simu- 
lacra, cum talia sint indifferentia, quemquam 
sanctum probant nisi corresponderet sanctimonia 
uitae praecedentis,” 
and he continues to labour the fact that the 
gossip of gadabout housewives will often 
spread and exaggerate the report of miracles 
and sanctity. The malice of the man is 
so obvious that it defeats its own ends. 
Walsingham, who uses almost the same 
wordsf in speaking of the cult of Edward II., 
wisely has no envenomed reflections. 

Thomas of Lancaster, the first cousin of 
Edward ITI., was executed March 23, 1322, 
on a hill outside Pontefract. The king, 
not unnaturally, was unable to forgive him 
the murder of Piers Gaveston,{ and retri- 
butive justice was satisfied. The opponents 
of Edward II., however, regarded Lancaster 


* There is a long and detailed story that 
Edward escaped from Berkeley Castle, and ended 
his life as a hermit in Lombardy. See ‘N. & Q.,’ 
6 S. ii. 381, 401, 489; and Stubbs’s ‘ Chron. 
Edw. I. and II. ii.,’ ciii-cviii. This has also been 
more recently dealt with by other historians. 

De cuius meritis an inter Sanctos connu- 
merandus sit, frequens est in uulgo disceptatio ; 
sicut et de Thoma, Comite Lankastriae, quon- 
dam fuit.” 

t Piers Gaveston was beheaded by the lawless 
barons at a place between Blakelowe and Gaver- 
syk, June 19, 1312. The body was taken to the 
Dominican house at Oxford, where the friars 
guarded it with the greatest respect. Jan. 3, 
1315, it was honourably buried in the Dominican 
church at Langley. 
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as @ martyr, and a cult was speedily in 
evidence. Of this we find details in the 
* Flores Historiarum,’ anno 1322 :— 


‘‘Diuinae dispensationis misericordia, cuius 
clementi pietate et dispositione reguntur feliciter 
uniuersa, tantis miraculorum copiis dominum 
Thomam Lancastriae, cooperante Spiritus Sancti 
gratia, sublimauit ut ex longe positis regionibus 
turbae languentium cateruatim ad eius sepulcrum 
in prioratu de Pontefracto sincera deuotione 
confluebant, gratia recuperandae sanitatis. Nam 
ipsius meritis et precibus caecis Christus concessit 
uisum, claudis gressum, surdis auditum, mutis 
loquelam, ac aliis diuersis morborum generibus 
uexatos pristinae restituit sanitati; unde ab eis 
totius doloris incommodo fugato, qui prius tristis 
aduenit infirmatus, gaudens abscessit sanatus. 
Nec ista solum, superna prouidente clementia, 
circa locum ipsius acciderant sepulturae, uerum 
etiam apud ciuitatem Londoniarum, in ecclesia 
Sancti Pauli eiusdem ciuitatis ad quandam 
statuam in similitudinem ipsius armatam, in 
breui tabula lignea protractam, consimilia copiose 
miracula refulsere. Ita ut tota ciuitas cum 
finitimis populis certatim concurrentes et mani- 
festa Dei magnalia clara luce contuentes, Salua- 
toris clementiam deuote laudauerunt, qui in suis 
semper est miserabilis et gloriosus. Huius igitur 
clarissimi copiosae bonitates, elemosinarum largi- 
tiones, et caetera pietatis opera, quibus jugiter 
uiuens insistebat, ac etiam miraculorum uirtutes, 

uas pro ipso post mortem eius operabatur 
clementia diuina, non possunt in praesenti breui 
calamo perorari, sed locis et temporibus oppor- 
tanis tractatus exigunt speciales. 

** Interea rex Spiritui Sancto et Eius operibus, ut 
hactenus consueuerat, toto mentis desiderio re- 
sistens, indulsit nequitiae tyrannidis crudelitatis ; 
praeceperat enim ne quisquam comprouincialium 
uel alius, cuiuscumque status fuerit uel condi- 
tionis, loca sepulturae seu decollationis eius in- 
gredi praesumeret uel appropinquare, sub certis 
poenis transgressoribus infligendis. Et ne ali- 

uid saeuitiae suae aut impietatis in praemissis 
eesset, ad hominum accessus artius inde re- 
pellendos, more nequissimi Pilati iussit imponi 
custodes.” 

Even if it were not for the unwarranted 
and acrimonious attack upon the king, the 
whole account stands plainly self-convicted 
of unblushing partisanship, and the very 
insistence upon, and the detailed yet vague 
enumeration of, so many miracles are highly 
suspicious. The citizens of London were 
no friends to Edward, and the new cult 
was worked for all it was worth. Extra- 
ordinary cures were repeatedly alleged to 
have taken place at the statue or picture 
in St. Paul’s, and real scandal ensued. 
The king, who was at York, on June 28, 
1323, wrote a letter of stern remonstrance 
to the Bishop of London, calling upon that 
prelate to check the growing disorders and 
extravagances :— 

** Rex, uenerabili in Christo patri, Stephano 
eadem gratia episcopo London’ salutem. Auri- 
bus nostris intonuit, quod moleste gerimus, quod 


plerique de pete Dei, uestro commisso regi-- 
mini, diabolica fraude decepti, ad quandam. 
Tabulam, in ecclesia uestra Sancti Pauli Londoniae- 
existentem, in qua statuae, sculpturae, sey 
magines diuersorum, et inter caetera effigies. 
homae, quondam comitis Lancastr’, inimici et 
rebellis nostri, sunt depictae, fatue accedentes,. 
eam absque auctoritate ecclesiae Romanae, tan-- 
quam rem sanctificatam colunt et adorant ; 

“ Asserantes ibi fieri miracula, in o 
totius ecclesiae, nostri et uestri; 
animarum populi praedicti pericutum manifestum 
ac perniciosum exemplum aliorum....” 

The king next plainly hints that he is pretty 
certain the new cult is encouraged mere 
for the sake of gain, an abomination, “ de- 
quo non mediocriter conturbamur.” He- 
then strictly enjoins upon the bishop that 
nobody is to be allowed to approach the- 
picture with the design of praying there, 
or of making offerings, or for any purposes 
of veneration and devotion :— 

tabulam praedictam accedere, orationes,. 
oblationes, seu alia ad cultum diuinum tendentia,. 
absque auctoritate Romanae ecclesiae, ibidem 
facere praesumant.”’ 

The bishop was to reply and state what 
measures he had adopted to prevent the- 
continuance of the cult. The king wrote: 
similar letters to the Dean and Chapter of 
St. Paul’s. These wise and judicious pro- 
ceedings checked the scandal, and it is 
perfectly clear that the king was exercising 
not merely an eminently sensible, but a just 
and necessary restraint. The manner in 
which he insists throughout that no new 
cult, no strange devotions, can be permitted 
without due licence and approved eccle- 
siastical authorization, is ve striking.. 
The bishop,* shamed at the rebuke, did his 
duty, and the picture was removed from 
the cathedral. Three years later, however,. 
when Edward II., having vainly endeavoured 
to persuade the citizens to espouse his cause, 
left London (Oct. 2, 1326), the populace: 
rose, and scenes of hideous disorder took 
place. A mob of ruffians, who had bound 
themselves by an oath to destroy all those- 
who were not adherents of the queen, 
rushed through the streets, dealing death 
and destruction on every side. The Bishop 
of Exeter was foully murdered by the 
mayor, Hamond de Chigwell, who, “ for: 
his late bloody act, whieh was styled an 
excellent piece of justice,’ was personally 
thanked by the infamous Isabella. The- 
prelate’s mansion was rifled and burned,. 
whilst he, his brother, his nephew. and 


* Stephen de Gravesend (d. 1338), who after 
this incident appears as a strong and faithful 
supporter of the hie. 
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other gentlemen of his train, were together 
with him butchered at the cross in Cheap- 
side.”"* Says the old French chronicle 
‘Croniques de London’ (Camden Society, 
1844) :— 

“ En cele temps, la veille deseint Luke [Oct. 17], 
fut la table qe sire Thomas de Lancastre fist peindre 
et pendre en l’esglise seint Paul fut remis al piler, 
la quele table per bref del roy de graunt re dour 
fut del piler ousté.” 

Curiously enough, Edward III. was very 
anxious to obtain the canonization of 
Thomas of Lancaster, and he repeatedly 
wrote to John XXII. with reference to this. 
A letter, dated Feb. 28, 1327, begins with 
a burst of enthusiastic eulogy :— 

“Ecce! Dominus Deus noster, qui in sanctis 
suis semper est mirabiliter gloriosus, sidus nouum 


miri luminis splendore conspicuum, producensque b 


coelitus multiplicis pacis radios salutares, felicis, 
uidelicet, recordationis, dominum Thomam, quon- 
dam comitem Lancastr’, nostrumque consan- 
guineum carissimum in Anglia suscitauit.” 
Edward goes on to request that the first 
formal steps may be taken, so that “such 
a light may no longer lie hid, but set upon a 
candlestick to shed a yet fuller glow.”” On 
June 8 of the same year, writing from York, 
the king authorized Robert de Werynton 
to collect alms to build a chapel* on the 
spot where Thomas of Lancaster was 
executed. In 1330 he writes again to the 
Pope, urging him to canonize that “ noble 
soldier and athlete of Christ, who shines 
with so many miracles.” A similar epistle 
was sent to various cardinals. On April 3 
in the following year the king wrote from 
Eltham, urging the same request : ‘“‘ Pulsate 
et aperietur uobis,’ he cries. He also 
indites a letter to the cardinals complaining 
that they are imposed upon by “‘ commenta 
fictitia maliloquorum.” Thomas of Lan- 
caster has been slandered! But the sober 
truth was known, and the Pontiff refused 
to move in the matter, which was then 
dropped; the miracles ceased, and the 
cult speedily waned. 


In 1168 the ritual murder of a boy named 
Harold was attributed to the Jews of 
Gloucester. Abbot Hamelin and the monks 
gave the body honourable burial, and a 
local cult seems to have prevailed, but I am 
unable to supply details of this. 


In that great and encyclopedic work, 
‘De Seruorum Dei Beatificatione, et Bea- 
torum Canonizatione’ (III. xiii .10), Bene- 
dict XIV. discusses a matter of the highest 


interest—the claim to martyrdom of Mary,. 
Queen of Scots. Profound scholar as he- 
was, Benedict XIV. summarizes the evidence: 
with masterly conciseness and clarity. The- 
libels of Buchanan are swept away. Just 
before her death Mary certainly declared 
that she was joyful in that God had given. 
her the grace “‘ to die for the honour of His 
Name, and of His Church, Catholic, Apos- 
tolic, and Roman.’ Writes the Pontiff :— 

““Si de huius Reginae martyrio quaestio in-- 
stitueretur quae usque adhuc instituta non est 
...-nihil fortasse p saa ex iis quae pro uero: 
martyrio sunt necessaria.” 


It is well known that, upon his deathbed, 
James II. expressed a wish to be buried in. 
the parish church at St. Germains, but his. 
ody was provisionally laid in the English 
Benedictine church of St. Edmund, Fau- 
bourg St. Jacques. Many stories of miracles 
performed at his tomb are extant, and © 
numerous cures are reported to have been. 
wrought there. David Nairne (apud’ 
Macpherson, * Original Papers,’ 2 vols., 1775): 
writes 

““The people of Paris, convinced of the sanctit; 
of this Prince, and persuaded that the Church. 
would declare its opinion in this respect at a 
proper time and place, began immediately to: 
revere his memory beforehand, and to go in 
crowds to the church where his body was deposited,,. 
to celebrate masses and neuvaines, for asking 
several favours of God through the intercession 
of this good king.” 

An account of several miraculous cures,. 
“or such as appeared at least to be so,” 
wrought through the intercession of 
James, was kept in the registers of the- 
church. The Bishop of Autun,* an old 
man of 80, was came of a terrible complaint 
from which he had suffered 40 years; 
Gilbert Marais, a surgeon of Auvergne, was 
healed of a palsy in both his legs, Oct. 28, 
1701; Philip Pitel, a Benedictine monk,. 
was cured of a suffocating cough, when. 
crying, ““O God, I beseech Thee mercifully 
to cure me, and to grant me health through. 
the merits and intercession of King James!” 
The whole account of the miracles and cures. 
is said to have comprised thirteen quarto. 
and thirty-two folio pages. It appears that 
the honour of formal Canonization would 
certainly have been conferred upon him. 
towards the end of the eighteenth century 
had not the process, which was already 
well advanced, been hindered by the 
catastrophe of the French Revolution. 

MontaGueE Summers, F.R.S.L. 


* This chapel, which was never finished, still 
existed in Leland’s time. 


* Gabriel de Roquette (1623-1707), a nephew" 
Bossuet. 
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slightest degree. Sigismondo Fanti, with 
FOREIGN BOOKS OF FORTUNE. _|his excellent talent for complicating matters, 


“In a previous communication (12 S. ii, 185, 
202) I dealt with Mrs. Stopes’s first article 
“in The Atheneum, reprinted in her recently 
published ‘Shakespeare’s Industry.’ On 
the present occasion I wish, first of all, to call 
attention to an interesting feature in Fanti’s 
“*Triompho di Fortuna,’ which she has 
-described, but the working of which she has 
not explained in her second article. The 
book is well known among book-lovers on 
~account of its engravings, and more especi- 
:ally the portrait of Michelangelo, who is 
rrepresented on Plate XXXVIII. working in 
his studio. 
We have seen that in Spirito’s book, 
~when soliciting a reply to a question, we are 
sent to a king, and from there to a philo- 
~sopher. Sigismondo Fanti sends us to a 
~** Fortuna,’ and she in turn refers us to a 
“© Casa.” There are a dozen of each, both 
-of ladies and of houses. At the palace of 
the noble family of Ursini, or Colonna, or 
Medici, &c., as the case may be, we are told 
to go to a certain Rota (wheel) on a specified 
“Carta (plate); and arrived there we find that 
‘there are two pairs of such wheels on each 
‘leaf, one pair on each page, each pair being 
marked with the name of a celestial body 
-or an animal, or of a mythological or allegori- 
-eal figure. There are twice 36 pairs, in 
accordance with the 72 questions to which 
wweplies may be found in the book. 


Now, on comparing the two Rote or wheels 
‘on each page, we find that they are both 
divided by concentric circles and radial lines 
4nto compartments or cells, as in Lorenzo 
Spirito’s book ; but while the outer ring of the 
upper wheel is divided into twenty-one com- 
“partments with a pair of dice in each com- 
partment, the lower wheel has no dice, but a 
“central dial divided into twenty-one sectors, 
marked with consecutive Roman numerals. 
_All writers, so far, have told us that the dial 
shows the hours of the day—some authors 
say in accordance with the Italian custom, 
-which is incorrect, as by referring to the 
title-page they will see by the turret clock 
‘there that in Italy the day was divided into 
twenty-four hours. The explanation, we 
-are told, is that the twenty-one pairs of dice 
in the upper wheel represent the twenty-one 
‘possible throws with a pair of dice, and if the 
-eentral dial had been divided correctly into 
‘twenty-four hours this would have upset the 
:scheme of consulting the oracle. Not in the 


would have easily got over the difficulty, 
It should be explained that the beginning of 
the ‘ Proemio’ was written by Sigismondo 
Fanti himself, but the two notes at the end 
by “ Mercurio Vanello Romano de la presente 
Opera espositore,” and it is difficult to decide 
who is responsible for the “ Regola prima la 
quale insegna per via e virtudi d’hore del 
commune horologio.’’ According to this 
rule, if the lower wheel of fortune is consulted 
no dice are to be used, but the further direc- 
tion for finding the reply to a question is to 
be sought by the clock according to the hour 
in which the question is put, which is arrant 
nonsense, because the inquirer would get a 
wholly different answer at every hour of the 
day. There is also a small difficulty about 
asking questions between the hours of 
10 p.m. and midnight, but according to Fanti 
or Vanullo this can be got over by calling 
10 p.m. 1 aA.m., 11 P.M. 2.4.M., and midnight 
3.4.M. Mrs. Stopes suggests that the lower 
wheel with the clock was probably intended 
for indicating the natal hour of the inquirer, 
which is quite feasible and a sound sugges- 
tion. Persons born between 9 P.M. and 
1 a.M. would then have to adopt the ex- 
pedient proposed in the book and shift the 
hands of the clock. The horoscopes which 
embellish the answers may be_ ignored 
entirely, as they are only make-believes. 


In my opinion, however, it is far more 
likely that the lower wheel of fortune was 
used with Italian tarok cards, which, as we 
know, are numbered from I. to XXI. in 
Roman numerals. 


To proceed now with the explanation of the 
working of Fanti’s book, the questioner had 
to throw a pair of dice, or look at the clock, 
or remember his natal hour, or use a pack of 
tarok cards, as the case may be, and was 
then referred to one of seventy-two spheres 
or dials under a certain name on a specified 
plate, and told to find a certain town, &c., 
on the dial (thus: “ Va alla sphera de Libra 
di Fanti a Damasco a carta 44’); and having 
found the town so named on the dial, he was 
sent to one of sixty-three astrologers, or one 
of eleven Sibyls, on a specified plate and a 
number (thus: “ Va all’ astrologo Beheco a 
LXV la figura XV’’), where the reply could be 
found. Some of these vie in ambiguity with 
those said to have been received at Apollo’s 
oracle at Delphi. 


The ‘Triompho di Fortuna,’ though 
highly esteemed for its engravings by book- 
collectors, as already stated, and by lovers of 
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art, was too highly complicated,and could not 
make headway against its simpler rivals as a 
book of fortune or amusement. It did not 
reach another edition, and was not translated 
into any other language. In addition to the 
complications of this scheme itself, the 
wheels of fortune are full of mistakes, which 
direct the inquirer to wrong answers, and had 
to be altered with the pen before the book 
could be used at all, which did not help to 
make it popular, as was Spirito’s book, for 
instance. 
(To be continued.) 


SUNDAY OBSERVANCE IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


THE subjoined two letters, written by Rev- 
James Smith, Rector of Bushey, to Edmund 
Gibson, Bishop of London, were sent by the 
latter, with the covering note immediately 
below, to Sir Andrew Stone, Under-Secretary 
during the Duke of Newcastle’s Ministry. 


S. P. Dom. GEo. II. 80, 307, 372, 373. 


. Whitehall, Jany. 23, 1745/6 
r 
I am sorry,I should be so troublesome to you ; 
but when I receive from the Clergy an information 
" open and flagrant Abuses, how can I sit 
sti 

I have been confin’d for several days by y® 
Gout, and am so still; and therefore I must 
intreat you to lay this matter before his Grace. 
I am sensible, that the heads and hands of our 
great men are very full at this juncture; but 
methinks an Order to two or three Justices of 
Middlesex, which will take up very little time, 
would not fail to put a stop to the progress of 
this ee profanation of y® Lord’s-day. 

am, 


Your faithful friend & Sert 
Lonpon. 


Bushey 16 Jan. 1745. 
My Lorp, 

Persons in Your Lordships high Stations cannot 
see & take notice of what is done in this part of the 
Country : of which I think it my Duty to inform 
Your Lordship. I mean the notorious pro- 
fanation of the Lords Day, which has greatly 
encreased in about thirty Years past. 

The Barbers exercise their Trade: The 
Butchers, Shopkeepers & Ale-house-keepers sell : 
The Drover drives his Cattle: And the Higlers 
travell with Carts & Waggons till nine or ten 
in y® morning, & begin again about 4 in the 
Afternoon. 

This, I believe, is practised, not only on this 
toad, but every he 4 round London at about this 
distance. For if the penalty be threatened to 
be levied upon them, they leave this road for a 
time, & go some other where they can go un- 
molested. 


And some people say, what harm do they do- 
to any body, and how can the Inkeepers [sc] of. 
the town live, if they be hindered ? and how. 
shall London be served with provisions ? 

Notwithstanding which I must do Mr. Capper - 
the Justice to own, that he declared at a parish’ 
Vestry lately that he would execute the Laws. 
for y® Observation of the Lords Day, if any In-- 
formation was made to him. An Information 
was made, as I hear, & that he levied the Penalty. . 

But the very Lords Day following, that was 
on the 12 Instant, a new Sort of Profanation of 
the Lords Day was put in practise, & is likel ” 
encrease if not timely prevented. A Coach & 
six ran, for a large Sum, (said to be £1600). 
from London to L* Donerayles house, a mile or 
two beyond Watford town: It was accompanied’ 
by about 20 horsemen: It was preceeded by a 
Coach & six about half an hour before to break~ 
the Way for it: & followed by Lord Donerayle- 
in his own Coach about half an hour after, who: 
had a great bett depending on it, that they could: 
not perform it in an hour & 50 Minutes, and it 
was done in an hour & 40 Minutes. And we hear- 
that on another Lords Day very soon the like is. 
to be——repeated. 

The Reflection, my Lord, which y* lower Class.. 
of People make upon it is this, that if a r man. 
transgresses the Law, tho’ to earn his bread, he- 
shall be punished ; but a great man may do what.. 
he pleases. 

The intent of my Information to your Lord-- 
ship, concerning this Affair, is, That your Lord-- 
ship may, by Application to the highest Authority, . 
get such practises prevented for the time to come- 
if possible ; & obtain his Majesties Proclamation. 
for Bye y® Laws in Execution relating to the~ 
Lo: Day; & a Revival of them, if they are- 
almost obsolete, as indeed they seem to be; 
with some Encouragement to the Informer, if it. 
shall be thought proper. 

If I have been guilty of too much presumtion - 
in this for a person in my Station, I beg: 
Your Lordships Pardon, & Your Lo ips-. 
Blessing, upon, 

My Lord, Your Lordships most humble 

& devoted Serv* 
JAMES SMITH. 

I hear now that y* next Sundays Race is to be~ 
with a horse or horses. 


Bushey 21 Jan. 1745. 
My Lorp, 


Last week I took the Liberty to inform your- 
Lordship concerning a Coach race on Sunday 
the 12 Instant. And now again this last Sunday 
an horse ran for a great Wager between L®- 
Donerayle & M* Greville from Tyburn Turn- 
pike to L‘ Donerayle’s house in Watford parish... 
And we hear, there are to be more of them very 
soon upon a Lords Day again. 

Such races, my Lord, beside the great = 
faneness & impiety of them, are upon y* publick. 
road very dangerous to his Majesties Subjects. 
going on their lawfull Occasions. 

I am, My Lord, 
Your Lordships most Obedient Servant. 
[The signature was cut off, probably by the- 


E. H. 
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Jonn Fretpinc.—As it is stated by 
writers of authority (e.g., Leslie Stephen 


an ‘D.N.B.,’ vol. xviii., 424; H. B. 
Wheatley in ‘ Hogarth’s London,’ 1909, 
Constable, p. 381) that Henry Field- 


ing’s half-brother and successor at Bow 
Street was “blind from birth,” a tradi- 
tion which survives among their present- 
day descendants, the following passage 
from Sir John’s ‘ Universal Mentor, con- 
‘taining Essays on the most important 
‘Subjects in Life,’ published in 1763, deserves 
to be better known, and may incidentally 
«afford succour to those unfortunately de- 
~prived of sight in the course of the European 
ar. It occurs in the Preface :— 

“This little book is presented to the public 
as a faithful monitor to inexperienced Youth - 
‘to raise in their minds an early sense of the dignity 
-of human nature; to enflame them with a love 
for virtue, and to teach them to form just esti- 
mate of men and things....For my own part, 
when an accident, which every one but myself 
-deemed a misfortune, forced me into retirement 
-at the age of 19, the incapacity of enjoying those 

y exercises and amusements which my 
youth, and vigour of body and mind, would have 
naturally led me into, presented study as the only 
means of employing the activity of my spirit, 
-and beguiling that time which otherwise must 
have hung heavy on my hands; and though 
“necessity, net choice, first put me on this pursuit 
~of knowledge, choice very soon became the 
‘principal motive and incentive to my studies ; 
-and the rational delights of reflection, contempla- 
“tion and conversation soon made me insensible 
-of any loss I had suffered from the want of sight.” 


Sir John’s enjoyment of eyesight until 
‘manhood makes his consummate achieve- 
ments more easily comprehensible, and 
explains his ability to spend some portion 
-of his youth at sea (‘An Account of Sir 
-John Fielding’s Plan for preserving Dis- 
tressed Boys by sending them to Sea,’ p. 13). 
-It was his combined knowledge of waifs 
‘and wastrels and of seafaring life that 
‘made his services so invaluable in founding 
the Marine Society in 1756. In apprecia- 
tion of these services the Society presented 
him with a large silver anchor, the in- 
scriptions whereon ran as follows : round the 
ring, “For the Service of our Country ” ; 
-on one side of the stock :— 

**The Marine Society was instituted in London 
-on 22 July, 1756, and within twelve months 
: pleatly fitted out for the service of the Royal 
Navy 1911 men and 1580 boys”; 

-on the other side :— 

“Presented by the Marine Society to John 
Fielding, Esq., as a token of their just sense of 
his great services in promoting their design.” 

These facts respecting the presentation 
«are taken, by courteous permission, from 


the original records of this still active 
Society, where also appear Sir John’s ac- 
knowledgments. T 2 anchor probably 
perished in the Gordv. Riots, when Sir John 
Fielding and Lord Mansfield were signalled 
out for the special ferocity of the mob. 


J Pavut DE Castro. 
1 Essex Court, Temple. 


THoMAS GORDON: THE DATE OF HIS 
Brrru.—tThe ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy’ records Thomas Gordon as dead 
in 1750, but leaves the date of his birth 
an open question. It does not mention 
among his works ‘The Humourist : being 
Essays upon Several Subjects,’ of which 
vol. i. ——- in 1720, and vol. ii. in 1725, 
He dedicated it to James O’Hara, Lord 
Tyrawley and Killmain, who is mentioned 
in that Dictionary as living 1690-1773. If 
in vol. i., p. 165, it is of himself that he is 
speaking as being 29 years old, we see that 
he was born in 1691. Is there no register 
to prove that ? Epwarp S. Dopegson. 

he Oxford Union Society. 


SHAKESPEARIANA: NEGRO NAMED OTHELLO 
In 1685.—In The London Gazette for Jan. 1/5, 
1684/5, appeared the following advertise- 
ment, which has special interest for all 
gleaners in the field of Shaksperiana as well 
as Pepysiana :— 

“Run away the first Instant from Sir Phineas 
Pet at the Navy Office, a Negro about 16 years 
of age, pretty tall, he speaks English, but slow in 
Speech, with a Livery of a dark coloured Cloth, 
lined with Blue, and so edged in the Seams, the 
Buttons Pewter, wearing a Cloth Cap, his Coat 
somewhat too short for him, he is called by the 
name of Othello, he took with him a new Blue 
Livery Suite (with several other things) the Suit 
being laced with Gold Galloom, and lined with 
Orange Colour, and the Sleeves fringed about with 
Silk Fringe, and laced upon the Facing with 
narrow Gold Galloom, Whoever gives notice of 
the said Negro, so that he be restored to his 
Master, Sir Phineas Pet, shall be very well 
rewarded.” 7 

It may be that Sir Phineas Pett (who at 
the moment, according to H. B. 
Wheatley, seems to have been Comptroller 
of the Stores at the Admiralty, prior to his 
last official appointment, that of Com- 
missioner at Chatham) shared the low 
opinion of his colleague, Pepys—who several 
times mentions him in the ‘ Diary ’—as to the 
play of ‘ Othello.’ The diarist considered 
it a mean thing by the side of ‘ The Adven- 
tures of Five Hours’; and it may have been 
from a like sentiment that Pett assigned the 
name of the Moor to his young negro lacquey. 


ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 
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ETH Hopxkins’s THIRD HUSBAND. 

{See 12 S. ii. 121-2.)—Jeremiah Hopkins, 
third husband of Elizabeth Hopkins, was in 
the Queen’s Rangers, a loyalist provincial 
orps which distinguished itself in the 
American Revolutionary War. He was 
taken prisoner twice: first with General 
Burgoyne, and secondly with Lord Corn- 
wallis. Sir James Marriott, writing on 
July 21, 1782, from the College of Advocates, 
Doctors’ Commons, to Sir Guy Carleton, 
Commander-in-Chief of the British Army in 
America, asks that he (Hopkins) may be 
‘promoted, or if disabled sent to England, 
in consideration of the respectability of his 
-parents, who had “for long been in his 
[Marriott’s] service, and before that in 
several very good families of rank in the 
‘neighbourhood of my borough of Sudbury.” 
Hopkins, however, had been reduced in 
rank from a sergeant to a private, and was 
-eonfined in November, 1782, for stealing 
the clothes of the sergeant-major. Owing 
to these lapses from grace the Commander- 
in-Chief replied that Hopkins was “ un- 
deserving of recommendation and favour” 
(Hist. MSS. Com. Report on American MSS. 
sin Royal Inst., vol. iii. pp. 32, 204, 205, 226.) 
: E. ALFRED JONES. 

6 Fig Tree Court, Temple, E.C. 


Oucries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
‘formation on family matters of only private interest 
“to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
“in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


JACOB OR JAMES.—Can any reader furnish 
‘definite proof at what period the name James 
“came into use in this country ? 

The Latin form Jacobus, or any other 


‘possible form of the name James, was never 


used by the Normans—not a single example 
occurs in the ‘ Regesta Regum Anglo- 
ee vol. i., for the years 1066- 
a believe the introduction to general use 
in this country of the Christian name 


Jacobus to be due to the cult of the saint 


known to us to-day as St. James the Greater, 


‘whose relies were translated to Compostella, 


in Spain, and who thus became the patron 
saint of Santiago. Perhaps one of the 


‘earliest records we possess of a pilgrimage 


from this country to the shrine of St. 


Jacobus is that of the departure from Totnes 
ps Roger (II.) de Nonant (‘Totnes Priory 


Medieval Town,’ vol. i. pp. 43-5), 


al about the year 1148 (ibidem, vol. ii. 
Pp. 

The Latin form Jacobus, invariably used 
in early deeds, is to-day generally transltaed 
James ; but James is purely an English—or 
perhaps should more correctly be described 
as a Scotch—adaptation of the name Jacob, 
an adaptation which finds no equivalent, 
as far as I am aware, in other languages: 
Jacobus is rendered in Russian and German 
“Takob,” in Spanish “Iago,” in French 
Jacques.” 

Although of Hebrew origin, the Scriptural 
name Jacob must have been familiar in this 
country from the middle of the twelfth 
century, owing to the popularity which the 
pilgrimage already mentioned enjoyed. The 
Biblical use of the name, rendered into the 
vulgar tongue in the seventeenth century as 
James, is of course due to the translators 
of that period.* I cannot find even the 
Latin form Jacobus used as a Christian name 
in this part of England until the fourteenth 
century, and then not frequently. The 
almost isolated instances of Jacobus de 
Oxton (1301, ‘ Totnes Priory and Medieval 
Town,’ p. 202), Jacobus de Cockington 
(1348, ‘Torre Abbey Cartulary,’ p. 97b, 
and 1346, ‘Feudal Aids,’ p. 385), and 
Jacobus de Audelegh (1346, ‘ Feudal Aids,’ 
p. 392) will occur readily to the student of 
the early history of the Western counties. 
In 1348 a Jacobus de Conca, brother, and 
Jacobus de Spina, nephew, of the then 
Prior of Totnes occur (‘ Totnes Priory and 
Medieval Town,’ p. 266) ; but these are the 
earliest instances in the Totnes records, 
which contain perhaps the largest com- 
pendium of early Devonian names yet put 
together. 

If we search for the name in other con- 
nexions, Jacobstowe has never been known 
as Jamestowe, and the few dedications of 
early churches which bear the name of St. 
James were probably known before the 
Reformation as St. Jacob, just as Jacob- 
stowe is known only ecclesiastically and in 
comparatively recent years as Stow St. 
James. Similarly the Priory of “St. 
Jacobus juxta Exoniam” is mentioned in 
the report on alien priories rendered in 
11 Edward III., and I very much doubt if 
the religious foundation was ever known 
to the monks (by the title conferred by 


* Was the use of the New Testament form 
James due to a desire by the translators to please 
‘the most high and mighty prince” thus addressed 
in the Introduction? or is Jacobus translated 
James ‘in the earlier editions of the sixteenth 
century? 
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Dr. Oliver) as the ‘‘ Priory of St. James, 
Exeter.” 

My contention is that the Christian name 
James was not known in the early centuries 
from the Conquest, and perhaps was not 
rendered familiar until after the Reforma- 
tion, or even not before the days of the first 
Stuart; that the proper translation of 
Jacobus, found in early deeds, should be 
Jacob (pronounced Yahkob), and not James 
as generally rendered. 

R. 

Torquay, Devon. 

[The question of the early use of the names 
James and Jacob, and their relationship, was dis- 
cussed at 6 S. iv. 308, 354, 374, 393, 476; v. 257; vi. 
98, 476; 7S. ix. 189, 354; x. 130, 212, 294; xi. 211, 
the instances cited including some from documents 
in Hebrew.] 


AvTHORS WANTED.—Who wrote the fol- 


lowing ?— 
1. But when they came to Easter Gate, 
Easter Gate stood wide. 


**Ye are late, ye are late,” the porter said 
“‘This morn my lady died.” ™ ‘ 
2. I'd not es room for an Emperor— 
Td hold my road for a King. 
To the Triple Crown I'd not bow down— 
But this is a different thing! 
Tl not fight with the Powers of Air— 
Sentries, pass him through! 
Drawbridge let fall—He’s the Lord of us all, 
The Dreamer whose dream came true! 
* The Siege of the Fairies.’ (Used by Kipling 
as chapter-heading in ‘ Kim.’) 
3. Lines beginning :— 
**T have a thousand men,” said he, “to wait 
upon my will,” 
and ending :— 
He has slipped his foot from the stirrup-bar, 
The bridle from his hand ; 
And he is bound by hand and foot 
To the Queen o’ Faery-land. 
‘Sir Hoggie and the Fairies.’ (Used as chapter- 
eadings in ‘ Light that Failed.’) 
Ss. W. 


There rolls the deep where grew the tree ; 
Oh Earth ! what changes hast thou seen ! 


This stanza, I feel sure, is almost a transla- 
tion from the Latin (Ovid ?) and that again 
from the Greek (Menander ?), but I cannot 
find either. Will some reader kindly give 
the references ? Lucis. 


Can any reader of ‘N.&Q.’ tell me where 
I can find the following quotation ?— 
When the golden sun is sinking 
And your mind from ¢are set free, 
When of others you are thinking, 
Will you sometimes think of me? 


A. E. B. 


Sr. Pavut’s ScHoot SuBSCRIBERS 
Knicut’s ‘Lire or Corer.’—Among the- 
names appearing in the list of subscribers to 
Samuel Knight’s ‘ Life of Colet,” published 
in 1718, there occur the following amongst: 
others which are marked as being those 
of pupils of St. Paul’s School. I shall 
be glad to receive any further information: 
concerning them :— 

Thomas Slater Bacon.—He was, I believe, 
of Catley, near Lynton, Cambs (vide Knight’s: 
‘Life of Colet,’ Introd., p. xvii), and was: 
elected F.R.S. in 1721, "eing M.P. for the 
Borough of Cambridge from 1721, with 
certain intervals, until his death in 1736.. 
Can he be identified with Thomas Bacon: 
who was a B.A. of St. Catherine’s in 1718, 
and who proceeded M.A. in 1718? What 
was his parentage ? 

Thomas Bradford.—AlIl that is known of 
him is that he was in Holy Orders. Was he- 
related to Samuel Bradford, Master of 
Corpus and subsequently Bishop of Carlisle. 
and of Rochester, or to his son William: 
Bradford, Archdeacon of Rochester, both of 
whom were educated at St. Paul’s School ? 

Thomas Dickson.—Of him I know nothing.. 

Joseph Downing.—Was this the bookseller 
and printer to the S.P.G., who died im 1743 ? 

Francis Motteux.—Of him I know nothing. 

John Nicks.—Nothing is known of him 
save that he was a bookseller. 

Robert Stevens.—‘‘ Of the Middle Temple.” 
The name is also spelt “‘ Stephens.” 

John Price.—‘“‘In Holy Orders.” Of 
Thetford, Norfolk. 

Thomas Savage.—Of him I know nothing. 

John Smith.—Of him I know nothing. 

Major Snow.—Of him I know nothing. 

Robert Swynborne (or Swinborne).—“ Im 
Holy Orders.” 

George Taylor, Vicar of Wymondham, 
Norfolk. 

Robert Ward.—Of him I know nothing. 

Hammond Ward.—Of him I know nothing.. 

Thomas Wotton.—Of him I know nothing.. 

MicHaEL F. J. MCDONNELL. 

Bathurst, Gambia, British West Africa. 


NOTABLES BORN IN 1809.—Allusion is not 
infrequently made to the fact that a large 
number of distinguished people were born 
in the year 1809, such as Darwin, Glad-. 
stone, Tennyson, O. W. Holmes, &c. I had 
a longer list a while ago, containing, I 
believe, the name of at least one distin-- 
guished woman. Can readers of ‘N. & Q.” 
kindly add to the names 

T. F. H. 


{Elizabeth Barrett was born m this year.] 
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St. DENIS, NaPoLEon’s 
should be grateful if one of your readers 
would enable me to see an authentic speci- 
men of the handwriting of St. Denis, who 
was the second valet and custodian of the 
library of Napoleon at St. Helena. I have 
tried to find a specimen through the ordinary 
channels. KNOWLES. 


Tuomas ATKINS, M.P.—He was elected 
member for the city of Norwich in March, 
1639/40, and again in November, 1645. 
I should be glad to obtain any information 
about him, and to learn the date and place 
of his death. G. F. R. oy 


ALBANY WALLIs of Norfolk Street, Strand, 
the friend and solicitor of David Garrick. 
I shall be glad to know where I can find 
information about him. GF. R. 

[See 12 S. ii. 307; also post, p. 155.] 


TENNYSON AND GRINDROD.—Shortly after 
the production of ‘ Becket,’ Dr. Grindrod 
wrote a long letter to one of the papers 
(I believe The Standard), setting out many 
passages in juxtaposition with similar pas- 
sages from his own play of ‘ Henry II.’ 
I cut out the letter, but cannot now find 
it. Can any one refer me to the paper 
where this letter was published ? 

Lvcis. 


Is~tanp.—Can any reader say 
who was the person after whom Balleny 
Island in the Antarctic was named, and give 
any biographical details of him 


Music To SonG oF CHRISTINA ROSSETTI.— 
Among the poems of Christina Rossetti there 
is one of rare beauty named simply a ‘ Song,’ 
commencing with the line :— 

When I am dead, my dearest. 
Some time ago the undersigned was in- 
formed, though he fears on but slender 
authority, that this poem had been set to 
music. He would therefore be grateful to 
any reader who could verify this statement, 
and also, if it be true, tell him the names of 
composer and publisher. 
A. Stanton WHITFIELD. 
High Street, Walsall. 


CLINTON MAuND OF MERTON COLLEGE.— 
In the sixth edition (1724) of Guillim’s 
‘Heraldry’ is given a drawing of the arms 
borne by 
“Clinton Maund, M.A., and Fellow of Merton 
College, born in the county of Fermanagh in Ireland, 
the Son of a Lady, but descended of a gentile 
Family of his Name at Chesterton......in the 


County of Oxon. He died in his chambers at 
Merton College, the 4th of December, 1660, and 
was buried in Merton College Choir.’’ 

Reference is given to ‘‘ MS. of Ant. a Wood’s 
Remarks de Com. Oxon. p. 99.” 

Any information regarding Clinton 
Maund will be welcomed. Is there any 
monumental inscription at Merton College ? 

PD. 


ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY BURIED AT 
HAUTERIVE, SwWITZERLAND.—The following 
is an extract from the Necrologium of the 
Abbey of Hauterive, canton Fribourg. The 
late Max de Diesbach, in an article in the 
Archives Héraldiques Suisses for 1893, con- 
sidered some columns, supposed to be re- 
mains of the monument in question, to date 
from the thirteenth century :— 

“ Archiepiscopus Canthuariensis, in claustro 
prope capitulum. Visebatur antiqitus ejus epi- 
taphium lapidi incisum, sed ferme deletum, una 
cum cruce archiepiscopali supersculpta. omen 
en. In persecutione anglicana exul, hic 
obiit. 

Date of death, July 28. Who was it ? 

D. L. GALBREATH. 


Two ScHOOLMASTERS: PICKENIGE AND 
TowNnE.—Wanted, the full name of Mr. 
Pickenige, who kept a school at Windsor 
Green in 1780, and the precise location and 
title of the school. 

Also the full name of Dr. Towne, who had 
@ young gentleman’s academy at Deptford 
in 1802. E. ALFRED JONES. 

6 Fig Tree Court, Temple, E.C. 


Buttock.—I should be much 
obliged for any biographical information 
concerning William Bullock, naturalist and 
showman, other than that which can be 
extracted from Bullock’s own publications 
and :— 

1. Article in ‘ Dictionary of National Biography: 

2. N. & Q., 5S. iii. 285, 302, ‘The Egyptian 
Piccadilly, and Mr. William Bullock.” By Wyatt 

3. Men I Have Known. By William Jerdan, 
1866. Pp. 67-82. 

4. Diary of Robert’ Pocock. Edited by George 
Arnold. London, 1883. 

5. Historia Naturalis Orcadensis. By Baikie and 
Heddle. 1848. 


Bullock’s own publications include his 
‘Companions’ to his Museum, from 1799 to 
1816 (eighteen in number) ; ‘ A Concise and 
Easy Method of preserving Subjects of 
Natural History,’ 1817; the Catalogue of 
the Sale of the London Museum of Natural 
History, 1819; ‘ Six Months’ Residence and 
Travel in Mexico,’ 1824; ‘ Journey through 
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the Western States of America,’ 1827; and 
@ paper read before the Linnean Society, 
Nov. 17, 1812, entitled ‘An Account of 
Four Rare Species of British Birds.’ 
W. H. MULLENS. 
Westfield Place, Battle, Sussex. 


Replies. 
WINCHESTER COLLEGE CHANTRY. 
(11 S. i. 368.) 


Ir would seem that no reply has yet appeared 
in these columns to Mr. T. Cann HuGuHEs’s 
query of May 7, 1910, which related to some 
of the bosses in Fromond’s Chantry. I 
recently came upon this query during a 
search for something else, and think that I 
must have overlooked it when it first 

. It seems still to need some reply, 
in order that a misapprehension may be 
removed. For Mr. F. J. Baigent, whom I 
have seen more than once since the beginning 
of 1917, has happily done nothing to earn 
that prefix, “the late,’ which Mr. Cann 
HucGuHEs gave to his name in 1910, when 
mentioning his article in The Journal of the 
British Archeological Association, vol. x. 
(1855), p. 159. 

In 1898, as part of the work then done 
under the superintendence of John Oldrid 
Scott (cf. 11 S. xii. 435), the groined ceiling 
of Fromond’s Chantry was freed from its 
post-Reformation coatings of whitewash, 
and all the bosses in the ceiling were either 
painted or gilded, those which are carved 
with arms being tinctured heraldically. 
Among the gilded bosses is the one about 
which Mr. Cann HuGHEs made special 
inquiry—the boss which displays a monkey 
riding on a dog, and ing across his 
shoulder a stick with a rabbit hanging from 
it. So far as I can learn, there is no pub- 
lished drawing of this boss. Possibly the 
animals would stand out better if, instead of 
being gilded, they had been painted in their 
natural colours, just as elsewhere in the 
ceiling the head of Cardinal Beaufort was 
painted ; but one should be chary of criticizing 
@ generous piece of work, which effected a 

eat improvement in the interior of the 

antry. 

Another gilded boss represents one of the 
many medieval tales about the fox. I am 
uncertain what this particular tale may be, 
but one fox seems to be offering a stolen 
goose to an ecclesiastic, while another fox 
seems either to be doing penance or to be 


undergoing imprisonment. I cannot find 
any explanation of the boss in Mr. F. §, 
Ellis’s ‘ History of Reynard the Fox.’ 

The three bosses which Mr. CANN HUGHES 
mentioned as forming Mr. Baigent’s own 
illustration to his article are not in the 
ceiling. They occur in some ornamental 
stonework over the west door, the stonework 
which, as the article narrates, was brougiit to 
light again in 1854 by the removal of some 
bookshelves by which it had for many years 
been hidden. A few months later the stone- 
work round the door was painted in a style 
that I cannot praise. But the amelioration 
or removal of that colouring did not come 
—" the scope of the works undertaken in 
1898. 

As regards the pouting in 1898 of the arms 
in the ceiling, doubt whether Scott’s 
heraldry was in every case correct. For 
instance, one shield now bears Or, a@ cross 
gules, for De Burgh, Earl of Ulster. I 
would suggest that the carver intended it to 
be Argent, a cross gules, for St. George. 

Another shield was painted in conformity 
with the idea that it bore “the arms of 
Sawsesele or Sawsefele,” as given in Pap- 
worth’s ‘Ordinary of British Armorials,, 
Pp. 948, viz.: ‘‘ Gules, three reaping hooks’ 

lades argent, handles or.” That this was 
then the accepted idea is evidenced by a list 
of the shields in the Chantry which was 
published in The Wykehamist for July, 1898 
(No. 349, p. 441). Nothing, indeed, was 
known of any Sawsesele suggesting a likeli- 
hood that his arms would be found here. 
But it would seem that Scott or his advisers 
had made a shot about the shield after con- 
sulting Papworth. When and where did 
the family of Sawsesele or Sawsefele flourish ? 
I have to confess crass ignorance about it. 

Eight years earlier Kirby had printed a list 
of the arms in the Chantry, in which the 
shield was said to be for ‘“‘ Palmer of Win- 
thorp.—Argent, three palmers’ staves sable, 
the rests, heads, and ends or.”” But Kirby’s 
list (‘ Annals,’ p. 167) was, in the main, 
merely a copy of Charles Blackstone’s, and 
so we are taken back to 1784, the year in 
which Blackstone completed his manuscript 
book of ‘ Benefactions to Winchester College.’ 
In support of his “ Palmer of Winthorp, 
Lincolnshire’’ (‘ Benefacticns, p. 146), 
Blackstone referred to ‘ Guillim’s Heraldry,’ 
but did not explain why the Chantry should 
possess the arms of this Palmer family. In 
fact, we have here another shot, and a 
poorer one than Scott’s. The three weapons 
on the shield are not unlike reaping hooks, 
but have little resemblance to palmers’ 
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staves as drawn by Guillim or his editor (see 
th edition, 1724, p. 301). 

An earlier but less confident shot had 
‘peen attempted by Dr. John Nicholas, who 
became Warden of the College in 1679, and 
died in February, 1711/12. Here is his note 
about the shield: it occurs on an old 
parchment sheet of arms, many of which are 
still to be seen in Fromond’s Chantry, 
or in Thurbern’s, or in Dr. Nicholas’s own 
building, “ School” :— 

“Arg. three reaping hooks sable is born by one 
Bedel: there was such an one, May of Winton 
‘who was schollar of this school. Quere if Bedel 
‘bore the coat, being [? buried] in the Chappel.” 

The reference is to John Bedell, a Scholar 
of 1440, who became Lay Clerk and was 
afterwards Manciple of the College. He was 
Mayor of Winchester in or about 1496, and, 
dying in 1498, was buried in the College 
‘Chapel. He does not seem to have been in 
any way connected with Fromond’s Chantry. 
‘Can any reader throw light upon Nicholas’s 
‘statement concerning the Bedell arms ? 

From what has been said it will be evident 
that the shield we are discussing has been a 

uzzle to many generations. But Mr. 
Fiont has recently given me the following 
po reasonable explanation of the shield, 
and I have his permission to publish it. 

The three weapons are not reaping hooks, 
but hangers, and the arms are the arms 
{tinctures not known) of Richard Hanger, or 
-atte-Hangre, of Dibden Hanger, Hants, 
‘whose daughter Maud or Matilda was John 
‘Fromond’s wife. 

Mrs. Fromond’s parentage is ascertainable 
by piecing together the statements in various 

locuments in the College muniment room, 
which Mr. Baigent examined many years 
‘ago, and which I have lately looked at. 
These documents are mainly in the “ Fern- 
hill drawer,” which contains ancient title 
deeds to the manor of Fernhill, one of the 
‘properties with which Fromond’s Chantry 
was endowed. 1 do not propose to say more 
bout these particular documents now, but 
I should like to point out that Fromond’s 
will furnishes some important details about 
his wife’s family, and also about his own, 
in the clause relating to that other chantry 
which he desired tc found at Sparsholt. He 
directed that prayers should be said there 
for his own soul and his wife’s, and also for 
the souls of these persons :— 

“Stephani Fromond, Ricardi, Alicie, Nicolai 
‘de Marisco, Matildis, Johannis Fromond, Alicie, 
Nicolai, Roberti, Willelmi, Johannis, Johanne. 
Ricardi atte Hangre, Alianore, Ricardi de Farnhull 
et Alicie, Ricardi, Roberti Markaunt, et omnium 

parentum et benefactorum nostrorum.” 


The first twelve of the eighteen persons 
who are thus mentioned by name were the 
testator’s own relations (Stephen Fromond 
tbeing his great-grandfather ; Richard Fro- 
mond and Alice, his paternal grandparents ; 
and John Fromond and Alice, his father and 
mother). The next five were his wife’s 
relations, viz., her parents Richard atte 
Hangre and Eleanor, her yy ora (on 
her mother’s side) Richard de Farnhull (of 
Fernhill) and Alice, and her great-grand- 
father, who was another Richard de Farnhull. 
Finally comes Robert Markaunt, and he was 
Mrs. Fromond’s former husband. By a plea 
at Westminster before William Thirnyng 
and his fellow Justices of the Common Bench, 
Easter term, 11 H. IV. (1410), John 
Fromond and Maud his wife claimed 
against Walter Eldenham of Liss, Hants, 
the third part of one messuage, &c., in Liss, 
as dower with which the said Maud was 
provided by Sir Robert Markaunt, “‘ chiva- 
ler,’ her former husband. There is @ parch- 
ment copy of this plea in the drawerlabelled 
““Fromond’s Chantry.” H. C. 

Winchester College. 


ArRGosTOLI: CEPHALONIA (12 S. iii. 91).— 
There is a short description of the salt-water 
stream near Argostoli in the ‘ Handbook to 
the Mediterranean’ (Murray’s) by Lieut.- 
Col. R. L. Playfair (afterwards Sir Robert 
Lambert Playfair), 1881, p. 252 :— 


“ About a mile N. of Argostoli is the extra- 
ordinary and hitherto unexplained phenomenon 
of the sea running into the land! A steady 
stream of considerable volume pours into the 
rocky beach, with a fall of between 2 and 3 feet. 
Two mills, whose wheels are plainly seen from 
the deck of any vessel entering the harbour, havé 
been erected to profit by this unusual motive 
power. The stream, however, can  scarcel 
work both mills at once to advantage, and a 
attempts to increase either its fall or volume by 
excavations behind the mills have proved useless.” 


In Murray’s ‘ Handbook for Travellers in 
Greece,’ fourth edition, 1872, p. 72, is the 
following :— 

‘“* About a mile and a half from Argostoli, near 
the entrance of the harbour, occurs a phenomenon 
apparently contrary to the order of nature: the 
water of the sea flowing into the land in currents 
or rivulets, which are lost in the bowels of the 
earth, at a place where the shore is low and 
cavernous from the action of the waves. The 
descending streams of salt water flow with such 
rapidity that an enterprising Englishman some 

ears ago erected a grist-mill on one of them. 
he flow is constant, unless the mouths through 
which the water enters are obstructed sea- 
weed. The fact is, however, that the sea flowing 
into the land is only a new form of a phenomenon 


of frequent occurrence in Greece. the land- 
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locked valleys and basins of its mountains, lakes 
and rivers often find for themselves subterranean 
ssages (called xaraé0pa, 
hrough the cavities of the rocks, and even pursue 
their unseen course for a considerable distance 
before they emerge again to the light of day. 
Channels of this kind carry off the waters of the 
Lake of Joannina in Epirus, and of the Copaic 
Lake in Beeotia, and are frequent in Arcadia. 
(See Leake’s ‘ Morea,’ vol. iii. pp. 45, 153-5, 
263, &c.) Their familiarity with these freaks 
of nature was probably the origin of the ex- 
travagant legends of the ancient Greeks about 
courses of rivers, = 
eus 0 rea in the Sicilian 
of Arethusa.” 
In April, 1890, when making a little 
voyage from Smyrna to Corfu, which took 
over five days, as the steamer, an Austrian 
Lloyd, called at several of the islands, I had 
an opportunity of visiting Argostoli in 
Cephalonia. With one of the ship’s officers 
I went to see the salt-water stream and the 
mills. The stream is about a mile from 
the landing-place at Argostoli. If I remem- 
ber rightly, when I saw it, it was some six 
feet wide, the water very clear. Only one 
of the two mills was working. I was told 
by the officer that when the English had 
possession of the island, they had a quantity 
of oil poured into the sea water holes, hoping 
to find out where the stream went to, but 
the oil disappeared and was no more seen. 
The experiment was a failure. 


Other curiosities of Cephalonia may be 
worth mentioning, as described in Murray’s 
‘Handbook....Ionian Islands, Greece, 
Turkey,’ &c., 1845, p. 13. They are in 
and near the Bay of Samos on the N.E. side 
of the island :— 


* “ A stream of fresh water, which rises in the 
sea about half a mile from the shore, and which, 
on a very calm day, may be seen rising at least a 
foot above the level of the sea. Near the shore 
at this point [near the town of Samos] is a mag- 
nificent subterranean lake, or large abyss, open 
at the top, the circumference of which is about 
100 or 150 yards. In the centre of this abyss, 
at a depth of about 50 yards, is the lake, which 
is of immense (and it is said) unfathomable 
depth, though the water is beautifully clear. 
The natives are very superstitious with regard 
to descending into the cave (which is certainly 
a dangerous and difficult experiment, as they 
have to be let down and drawn up again 
with cords), for they say no one ever lives who 
makes the attempt. The writer, however, though 
he remembers cases of death from it, remembers 
also some English travellers getting off with a 
smart fever, caught, it is presumed, by the 
sudden chill of the atmosphere in going into it. 
There is further up in the Valley of Samos, near 
the hamlet of Servata, on the road to Argostoli, a 
very curious subterraneous cavern, resembling 
the grotto of Antipater, the stalactites in which 
are immense: it contains numerous rooms,and 
the descent is by no means difficult or dangerous.” 


At the end of this extract are the initials. 
J. R. Whom they indicate I do not know. 
Playfair (p. 251) and Murray’s ‘ Handbook,’ 


‘fourth edition, 1872 (p. 70) give abbrevia— 


tions of the above. 

A. B. C. asks about “‘ the gorge or cavern. 
into which it [the salt-water stream] runs. 
or falls.’ As far as I remember there is 
neither gorge nor cavern. The short account. 
in my di records nothing of the sort. 
My belief is that the water quietly vanishes. 
into the earth. 

Further, I take the following from 
Baedeker’s ‘ Greece, Handbook for Travel- 
lers,’ second edition, 1894, p. 16, concerning: 
Argostoli :-— 

‘“Sea Mills. The first....is the Mill of Dr. 

Migliaressi, established in 1859, and 4 M.. 
further on, at the N. end of the peninsula.,. 
is the Old Mill, erected by Mr. Stevens in 
1835, where we obtain a better view of the phe-- 
nomenon, whence the mills derive their name. 
The mills are driven by a current of sea-water, 
which flows into the land for about 50 yds. 
through an artificial channel, finally disappearing. 
amid clefts and fissures in the limestone rock. 
Authorities are not yet unanimous as to the 
explanation of this unique phenomenon.” 
I suppose that the fifty yards length refers. 
only to the “ artificial channel.” Perhaps 
‘* artificial ’’ means that either the original 
channel was straightened, or that several 
rivulets were trained into one channel, or 
both. 

As to the “ gorge or cavern” suggested 
in the query, possibly there is a confusion. 
of the sea-water stream near Argostoli with 
the “subterranean lake or large abyss” 
near Samos on the opposite side of the: 
island. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


HERALDIC QuvueERIES (12 S. ii. 195, 197; 
iii. 59).—In addition to ‘N. & Q.’s own. 
motto ‘‘ When found, make a note of,” 
there are one or two others, the observance: 
of which seems to meto be equally essential 
to its character as a trustworthy reference: 
upon all matters of out-of-the-way or other 
exceptional interest. One of these is 
“Verify your quotations”; and another,. 
which I trust your correspondents will not 
mind my saying, is ‘‘ Give your authorities.” 

Unless the mere ipse dixit of a person is 
sufficient for any statement of his to be 
received with absolute confidence in its 
accuracy—and there are many such, I am 
happy to say, amongst the correspondents: 
of ‘N. & Q.’—it is always advisable, if 
possible, to indicate the authority for any 
such statement in answer to a question. 
in ‘N. & Q.’ All the more necessary 1s. 
this, as it seems to me, when your corre- 
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spondents, as they often do, content them- 
selves with a mere nom de plume or initials, 
from which the rest of us are ordinarily un- 
able to gauge the knowledge or capacity of 
the writer. This is strongly apparent in 
the articles in any ordinary review. 

Now heraldry is one of these out-of-the- 
way but important subjects upon which 
‘N. & Q.,’ almost from its earliest days, has 
been considered an authority. Its study is 
in the nature of an exact science ; its canons 
are well known. The rightful attribution 
of armorial bearings to particular families 
should be, and usually is, capable of verifi- 
cation by research ; and in order to effect 
this the authority for that attribution 


should be stated. I am not, of course, 


speaking now of families whose claims to 
certain armorial insignia are widely recog- 
nized, but of the numerous ordinary in- 
quiries in which ‘N. & Q.’ has been of the 
greatest assistance, and of which instances 
may be found in the three references given 
above. 

Whenever a person answers a heraldic 
query—if not one of common knowledge— 
he must first consult some authority, of 
which there are many. Then why not give 
it? Those interested then have an oppor- 
tunity, if they so desire, of verifying it, or 
af pointing out that the authority given is 
misleading or inaccurate. By this means 
only can an error in transcription—no un- 
common danger—be detected and rectified. 

If the authority be a MS., surely it is 
worth while saying so. People are often 
apt to cite or quote ‘ N. & Q.’—-still more so, 
perhaps, as it gets older—as an authority 
per se. Surely it is our duty to see that that 
authority is not weakened by any possi- 
bility of inaccuracy or insufficiency. 

J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 


IsaBeLLa S. STEPHENSON (12 S. iii. 70).— 
Your correspondent will find an interesting 
account of this lady in The Church Times of 
April 16, 1915. She is there referred to as 
Miss Isabel Stevenson. 

J. DE BERNIERE SMITH. 
4 Gloucester Gate, Regent’s Park, N.W. 


(12 S. ii. 285, 399, 526; 
ili. 32, 99)—The preface to the ‘ Life of 
Gray’ in the ‘“ English Men of Letters” 
Series is dated March, 1882. On May 26, 
1885, in consequence of a movement in 
which Mr. Gosse himself took a prominent 
part, a bust of the poet was unveiled in the 
hall of Pembroke College. It really seems 
a little hard on Mr. Gosse to blame him for 
not having mentioned this event three years 


earlier. The placing of this bust, as well 
that of a stained-glass window in the hall of 
Peterhouse in 1870, is duly recorded in a. 
later edition of Mr. Gosse’s book. Leslie- 
Stephen’s article on Gray in the ‘ D.N.B.’. 
does not deserve to be neglected. 

Epwarp BENSLY.- 


GUNNERS’ HanpBooks (12 S. iii. 90).—- 
Copies of all these books are in the British 
Museum, but the following particulars may 
be of interest :— 

Claudius Shaw. The Artilleryman’s Pocket 
Companion. Second edition. London, Clowes... 
1855. Oblong 12mo, 2s. 

Thomas Walker Bridges. Bridges’ Gunner’s’. 
Pocket-book, &c. London, Spon, 1871. Oblong: 
12mo, ls. 

Frederick Page. Gunners’ Aid to Instruction. - 
Sixth thousand. London, 1873. 8vo. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Though I cannot supply the information . 
asked for by Masor LEs1Liz, a note of the- 
following local work may, if not already 
known to him, be of interest :— 

‘‘The Rifle, and Those who are to use It. A. 
Lecture, given at Campden in 1861, to the North. 
Cotswold Company of Volunteers. By Sir J. 
Maxwell Steele, Bart. (Captain)....[Quotations 
from Homer and Racine.] London, Bell & Daldy, . 
186 Fleet Street, 1862.” 8vo, pp. 60. Folding 

late showing the various parts of the rifle... 
ront. Folding table, giving time of flight and. 
velocities at various distances, p. 34. 

RoLanD AUSTIN. 

Gloucester. 


PICTURES : WHERE EXHIBITED (12 S8.. 
iii. 70).—I have in my collection of water-.. 
colours a very fine picture of St. Michael’s. 
Mount by J. N. Carter. I do not know 
this is what Mr. L. VENDEN wants to see... 
I have also two drawings by H. B. Carter~ 
of ‘A Wreck at Whitby’ and ‘ Whitby 
Harbour,’ and three more by J. N. Carter: 
‘Whitby Beach, ‘Whitby Abbey,’ and 
‘Dartmouth Castle. My late father pos— 
sessed four others of his work: ‘* Whitby,’ 
‘Old Scarborough,’ ‘Scarborough Beach,’ 
and ‘ Torbay.’ 

T. Cann Huaues, M.A., F.S.A. 

Lancaster. 


ENGLISH PRELATES AT THE COUNCIL OF 
BAe (12 S. ii. 28, 74).—Profiting by the- 
indications given at the second reference, I 
am able to give the uncertain abbreviated 
words as t{em]pfor]e g[e]n[er]al[is] co[n-- 
cilii] ba[si]][iensis].”’ 

During a recent visit to Bale I was able- 
to examine the hatchments in the Car 
thusians’ church, now the chapel of the- 
Bale Orphanage. Although restored about : 
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“1840, the hatchments still remain excellent 
«axamples of the vigorous style of the 
fifteenth- century painters. Besides those 
-Ziven at 12 S. ii. 28, there remain two more 
- of English prelates, which are illustrated in 
the second number of the Archives Hé- 
-raldiques Suisses for 1916. That of John 
. Langdon, Bishop of Rochester, d. Sept. 30, 
1434, has the same arrangement as that of 
‘Bishop Thomas of Worcester, but has no 
inscription. His shield shows an anchor- 
-eross and a border. The second is that of 
Robert Gallion, Prior of Tydd in the bishop- 
‘ric of Ely, chancellor of Bishop Robert 
_ Fitzhugh of London. His arms are Azure, 
-@ horseshoe silver, quartering silver, a cock 
-sable. I should be glad to know whether 
the horseshoe arms are thoseof the priory. 
‘Might I also repeat my question about the 
identity of the ““ Abbot of York” ? 
D. L. GALBREATH. 


Inp1an Mounps, U.S.A. (12 S. iii. 90).— 
.As to these, see the three books by Warren 
_K. Moorehead :— 

Fort Ancient, the great prehistoric earth- 
“work in Warren County, Ohio, compiled from 
-@ careful survey, with an account of its Mounds 
-and Graves, a topographical map, 35 full-page 
~ phototypes, and surveying notes in full ” (1890). 
___“ Primitive Man in Ohio” (Putnams, New 

York and London, 1892). 

“The Stone Age in North America, an Arch- 
: ological Encyclopedia of the Implements, 
‘Ornaments, Weapons, Utensils, &c., of the Pre- 

historic Tribes of North America, with more than 
300 full-page plates and 400 figures illustrating 
different objects (2 vols., Constable, 


See also Squier and Davis’s ‘ Ancient 
Monuments of the Mississippi Valley ’ (1847). 
It appears that the human remains found 
in these mounds indicate differences of race, 

-and that the other objects discovered there 
_indicate varying degrees of culture. 
E. BRABROOK. 


Dersy Ram (12S. iii. 70).—This legendary 
animal of gigantic proportions has been 
regarded as a quasi patron saint of Derby- 
shire for hard upon two hundred years, for 
@ letter dated Nunsfield, Derby, June 10, 
1739, from the Rev. Henry Cantrell (the 
first vicar of St. Alkmund’s) to his son, winds 
up as follows: ‘“‘ And thus I conclude this 
dong story ; almost as long a tale as that of 
the Derby Ram.” 
The ram has been immortalized in a ballad 
- of fifteen doggerel verses, originally published 
in a.miscellany entitled ‘ Gimcrackiana,’ by 
“one Richard,son at Derby in 1833. Mr. Ll. 
.Jewitt includes one version (for there are 


several, varying more or less) in his ‘ Ballads 
and Songs of Derbyshire,’ published by 
Bemrose in 1867. The same _ publishers 
brought out, in 1869, a clever illustrated 
edition by Priestman Atkinson, the drawings 
being by Alfred Wallis. The authorship of 
the epic is unknown, though it has been 
attributed to Dr. Darwin, the author of 
‘ The Botanic Garden,’ &c. (see 4 8. iv. 247), 
It would be too lengthy to reproduce in 
extenso unless desired. It commences :— 

As I was going to Darby 

All on a market day 

I met the finest ram, sir, 

That ever was fed on ne 

i Daddle-i-d 


ddle-i-da; ay; 

Fal de ral; Fal de ral; Dabiteter 
and some idea of the stupendous proportions 
of this mythical monster may be gleaned 
from the tragical episodes that followed its 
slaughter, as set out in verse 10 :— 

The butcher that killed this ram, sir, 
Was drownded in his blood, . 
And the boy that held the pail, sir, 
Was carried away in the flood. 

Daddle-i-day, &c. 

The ballad was set to music by Calcott. 

I am afraid I can throw no specific light 
on the inscription on the engraved coin 
referred to by F. P. B. 

MAyYCcocK. 


I am interested in the explanation of 
F. P. B.’s inquiry, as I have often wished to 
know what the “ Derby Ram” song was 
that made Col. Newcome “laugh so that it 
did you good to hear him,’ at the Cave of 
Harmony, as I do not remember ever having 
seen any other mention of it, except .a 
cartoon of Tenniel’s in Punch some forty 
years ago of the then Lord Derby butting 
his head against a wall, called ‘ The Derby 
Ram ’—so the artist knew about 


This is the title of a song well known in 
the middle of the last century, and generally 
supposed to be an old one. The subject and 
style of it may be gathered from the following 
quotation, which I give from memory :— 

The butcher that killed this ram, sir, 
Was up to his knees in blood, 

And four-and-twenty houses 

Were washed away in the flood. 

I had never heard of the song being sung 
till, one day about 1873, I met a boy singing 
it for his own gratification in the street in 
Birmingham. He added a most appropriate 
refrain, which I have not seen in print, and 
which he sang in an undertone, apparently 
as a kind of saving clause, after each verse :-— 

Tiddy falleery, that’s a lie! That’s a lie. 
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The Derby Ram was also the title of an 
‘intermittent illustrated periodical which 


-appeared at election times in the sixth and 


seventh decades of the last century ; and the 
‘phrase had such a vogue generally that a 


-ram was adopted as the mascot of the 95th 


(Derbyshire) Regiment. 
Warrington. CHARLES MADELEY. 


Lrevt.-Co.. Lewis (Bayty) Wattis (12 S. 
ii. 474; iii. 28, 74).—I have pleasure in supply- 
ing the following information in answer to 
Mr. ALECK ABRAHAMS, as, owing to the 
-change of name, which is always a source of 
trouble to inquirers, I had experienced much 
-difficulty in identifying this personage. He 
was M.P. Ilchester, May, 1799, to 1802, being 
then styled of that place and Pall Mall. The 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 1800, part ii. pp. 908, 
917, 1000, contains an account of Albany 
Wallis, a solicitor in Norfolk Street, Strand, 
‘who died Sept. 3, 1800, aged 86, leaving a 
-fortune of between 70,0001. and 80,000/. to 
Lady Bayly for her life, “‘ and then to her 
son Col. Bayly, who has taken her name.” 
This he promptly did on Sept. 17, 1800. 

Born in 1775, Lewis Bayly (so called after 
his ancestor the Bishop of Bangor, 1616 
to 1631) became cornet 3rd Dragoon Guards, 
Dec. 28, 1791; raised the 9th (new) Inde- 
pendent Company of Foot and was made 
its captain, March 7, 1793; captain in Col. 
“Edmeston’s (new) 95th Foot, Oct. 30, 1793 ; 
major thereof, Nov. 18, 1794; junior lieu- 
tenant-colonel thereof, Feb. 2, 1795. When 
that regiment was reduced, 1796, he was on 
.its full-pay till 1798, and on its half-pay 
1798 till 1814; brevet-colonel (as Lewis 
“Bayly Wallis), Jan. 1, 1805 ; major-general, 
July 25, 1810; lieutenant-general, Aug. 12, 
1819; general, Jan. 10, 1837. As Col. 
‘Bayly Wallis he married, June 3, 1802, the 
sister (who died in Paris, October, 1819) of 
‘that dashing sabreur Sir Robert Thomas 
Wilson, M.P., and widow of Lieut.-Col. 
Thomas’ Blacket Bosville, Coldstream 
‘Guards, of Gunthwaite, Yorks :— 

“fone of the tallest officers in the three regiments 
-of Guards, being six feet four inches high—who 
was killed in the action at the fort of Lincelles, in 
Flanders, 18 Aug., 1793, being shot through the 
‘ mouth, the bullet having passed over the head of the 
Hon. Captain Fitzroy, who was standing within a 
‘foot of him.” —Gent. Mag., quoted in ‘Old Wales,’ 
vols. ii. and iii., where there is an account of 
‘General Bayly Wallis. 

Albany Wallis’s only son was drowned in 
the Thames when at Westminster School 
‘about 1780. In George Eyre Evans’s 
“Lampeter, 1905, there is a chapter, 
~pp. 102-5, on Albany Wallis, who purchased 


the estate of Peterwell, inthe parish of Lam- 
peter, co. Cardigan, its owner, John Adams, 
M.P., (who inherited it from his uncle — 
Sir Herbert Lloyd, Bart., M.P.), having 
“spent the whole property” (‘ Parl. Hist. 
of Wales’). Mr. Evans said that “‘ both 
father and son’’ owned Peterwell, but, of 
course, he was in error in assuming any 
relationship between them. The general 
served as High Sheriff of Cardiganshire from 
Feb. 1, 1806, to Feb. 4, 1807, being described 
as of Peterwell (Record Office List, quoted in 
‘Old Wales,’ where the mistake in J. R. 
Phillips’s ‘ Sheriffs of Cardiganshire, 1868, 
p. 33, in calling him John Baily Wallis, is 
rectified ). General Bayly Wallis died 
Aug. 10, 1848, aged 73. W. R. W. 


Hans-Town oR CapoGan-Lanp (12 S. 
iii. 70).—It is not easy to fix the exact dates 
on which each of the modern streets and 
squares—to say nothing of single houses— 
were built on the Cadogan estate, but, 
speaking generally, all those mentioned at 
the above reference were erected in the — 
later eighties or in the nineties of the last 
century, when the late Earl Cadogan com- 
pletely transformed the district in question. 


He rebuilt his own house, Chelsea House 
between Lowndes Square and Cadogan 
Place, in 1874. This was the beginning. 
His Lordship then obtained powers to clear 
away several narrow streets of small houses, 
many dating back two hundred years; and 
on their site he, with the help of the late 
Mr. Willett and others, substituted broad, 
airy thoroughfares, streets and squares, as 
we see them now. 

The lease of the Racquet Court and of 
the greater part of the Prince’s Crieket 
Club ground fell in in 1886, and the land 
was at once laid out and built upon. Cado- 
gan Square, Lennox Gardens, and the 
western part of Pont Street were erected 
thereon in the next few years. The modern 
Hans Place, Hans Crescent, and other 
buildings followed in the nineties, much of 
it being built by the Belgravian Land 
Company, who made extensive improve- 
ments, widening streets and erecting fine 
houses of good design. 


Blacklands House stood a little to the 
west of, but close to, St. Mary’s R.C. 
Church, and once was the residence of a 
former Lord Cheyne. It became in more 
modern times a French boarding-school, and 
afterwards a private lunatic asylum. In 
1890 Lord Cadogan gave the site, valued 
at 40,000/., to the Trustees of the Guinness 
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Fund, and the Guinness Dwellings now 
occupy the site. 

The Hermitage, Yeoman’s Row, was a 
pretty little villa, standing just at the back 
of what is now known as Ovington Square 
and Ovington Gardens. It was from 1806 
until 1814 (when she left England) the 
residence of Mdme. Catalani, and in an 
advertisement in The Times of April 11, 
1815 (reprinted on the same date in 1915), 
this house was announced to be for sale by 
Messrs. Robins. It is there described as 
** a singularly elegant Residence. ...an unequalled 
Rus in Urbe, fitted up in a style of elegance few 
could equal, and is seated in the centre of near 
2 acres of pleasure grounds and gardens, laid 
out with infinite taste....held for 30 years at a 
reserved rent,” &c. 

This house, like Blacklands, ended its days 
as @ lunatic asylum, and finally was pulled 
down in 1844. ALAN STEWART. 


AncIENT IrnisH TittEs (12 S. iii. 91).— 
Mr. McGovern will be interested in the 
following :— 

“ The M‘Quillin (deceased). 

* Adult male M‘Quillins are requested to nominate 
a M‘Quillin for election to chieftainship.—Address 
—.’’—Freeman’s Journal, Dublin, Feb. 5, 1917. 

The M‘Quillins act in accordance with 
ancient custom by electing one of their 
number to the M‘Quillinship, though, in the 
past, a “strong man”’ has, now and again 
in their history, assumed the dignity, 

Mr. McGovern knows the chief of a clan 
must not, when elected, have lost a limb, 
or be blind, or physically incapable. 

The ancestral ruin of the M‘Quillins is 
Dunluce Castle (Dun-lis=“ a strong camp ”’), 
Giant’s Causeway, County Antrim. tt is 
said to be equipped with two ghosts—one in 
M‘Quillin’s Tower, the other (a lady) in the 
Banshee’s Tower—both eminently “ respect- 
able” spirits ! BERNARD Bacacu. 


STAFFORDSHIRE M.P.s (12 S. iii. 90).— 
John Levett, Lichfield, 1701-2.—Is not 
this date a mistake? should it not be 1761-2 ? 
If this supposition is correct, the following 
nte may be of service :— 

John Levett, born Lichfield, 1722; son 
of Theophilus Levett; matriculated Brase- 
nose College, Oxford, Feb. 23, 1739; 
barrister-at- Law, Inner Temple, 1743; 
M.P. Lichfield, April 8, 1761; unseated on 
petition, February, 1762; died Nov. 22, 
1799 ; of Wichnor, by purchase, 1765. 

Rowland Okeover, Stafford, 1685-7.— 
May be the same as Sir Roland (or Row- 


land) Okeover, born Okeover, 1624; son| th, 


of Humfrey Okeover; matriculated Wad- 


ham College, Oxford, May 8, 1640; knighted’ 
April 19, 1661 ; of Okeover ; married Mercy,, 
daughter of Edward Goodyere of Heythrop, 
Oxon ; died 1692. 

John Pershall, Stafford, 1761-2.—There is 
a pedigree of Sir John Peshall in the Ash-. 
molean MSS. 

Edwin Skrymshire, Stafford, 1681.—Born. 
1663 ; son of Gerard Skrymshire of Aqua- 
late; matriculated Trinity College, Oxon,. 
Nov. 9, 1650; B.A., Oct. 12, 1652; student 
Middle Temple, 1655 ; M.P. Stafford, 1681 ; 
one of the intended knights of the Royal. 
Oak temp. Charles II.; married, 1659, Joyce,. 
daughter of William Awbrey of Bishop's 
Grendon, Herefordshire ; died 1689. 

Daniel Watson, Liehfield, 1660.—Born. 
Burton, 1617, son of Henry Watson; 
matriculated Queen’s College, Oxon, April 10,. 
1635; barrister-at-law, Gray’s Inn, 1645; 
M.P. Lichfield, 1659-60 ; unseated June 27,. 
1660. 

All the above are from Simms’s ‘ Biblio- 
theca Staffordiensis.’ 

Howarp H. Correrett, F.R.Hist.S. 

Walsall. 

{In Dr. Magrath’s ‘The Flemings in Oxford,’ 
vol. i. Age. F., is given the full list of the persons 
proposed as Knights of the Royal Oak, with figures. 
in parentheses denoting their several annual 
incomes. At p. 518, under ‘‘Stafford,’’ appears 
“ Edwin Scrimshire, Esq. (1,000/.)”) 


Francis Batpwin, 1564 (12 iii. 90).—- 
Franciscus Balduinus,-whose name 
turns into English, was Francois Baudouin,. 
a native of Arras, where he was born Jan. 1, 
1520. He died in 1573. He wrote-in Latin 
on law, history, and controversial divinity,. 
and was first a friend, and afterwards an 
opponent, of Calvin. Various biographical 
dictionaries mention him, either as Baudouin 
or as Balduinus. Those, however, which I 
have been able to consult omit his principal 
claim to remembrance inthesedays. He was 
virtually the discoverer of Minucius Felix, . 
whose only known work, an elegant dialogue 
called ‘ Octavius,’ is perhaps the earliest 
extant defence of Christianity by a Latin 
writer. Perhaps I may quote from the: 
introduction to a translation of the ‘ Octa- 
vius’ published by Messrs. George Bell & 
Sons in 1903 :— 

**Minucius was unknown during a great of 
the Middle Ages. The only 
‘Octavius’ is a minuscule of the ninth century, 
has been for many years in the Paris Library. It 
is headed: ‘Arnobii liber VII. explicit. Incipit 
liber VIII. feliciter.. Now, Arnobius’s celebrated 
work against the — contains only seven books ; 
ere is no eighth k of Arnobius. Unfortu- 
nately, when these seven books were first edited. 
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vand printed, at Rome in 1543, this manuscript of 


the X Octavius’ was associated with them, and was 
printed with them as a Liber Octavus; a mistake 
‘which was repeated in the two succeeding editions. 
‘Francois Baatouin, or Balduinus, in his Heidelberg 


-edition of 1560, was the tirst to publish the sup- 


Liber Octavus of Arnobius as the ‘ Octavius’ 
.of Minucius. His edition contains a long Latin 
-dissertation, in which he claims the work for 
‘its real author, and expresses his surprise that 
‘the mistake should have escaped the notice of so 
-great a scholar as Erasmus.” “— 


Francois Baudouin, or Balduin, was a 
‘famous personage in his own day, and it is 
still difficult to escape acquaintance with his 
‘name. Like Robespierre, he was a native of 
Arras. He was born on Jan. 1, 1520, and 
died at Paris in 1573. He studied at Louvain, 
-and acquired an international reputation for, 
his knowledge of law, lecturing on that 
subject at various seats of learning. At the 
time of his death he had accepted an in- 
vitation to the University of Cracow. 
Accounts of his career may be read, to 
mention only a few among older books of 
reference, in Albertus Mireus’s ‘ Elogia 
illustrium Belgii Scriptorum ’ (1602), Valerius 
Andreas’s ‘ Bibliotheca Belgica’ (1623), Sir 
Thomas Pope Blount’s ‘Censura_ cele- 
brioruam Authorum’ (1690), and Bayle’s 
‘ Dictionnaire historique et critique,’ in the 
1720 edition of which he takes up six folio 
‘pages and just over a hundred marginal 
notes. Baudouin was the author of many 
works, chiefly on Roman law. But a good 
deal of the interest which he excited was 
due to his relations with leaders of religous 
parties and his own frequent changes, or 
alleged changes, in belief. The book to 
which Ovutis refers, the ‘ Responsio ad 
Calvinum et Bezam, was written by 
Baudouin because he had been attacked by 
Calvin as the supposed author of an anony- 
mous treatise of se 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


“ DECELERATE” (12 S. iii. 48, 139).— 
Permit me to enter a protest against the 
misuse of ‘“‘ decelerate”? given at the first 
reference. 

“ Acceleration’ is the rate of change of 
the velocity of a body, velocity including 
both the speed and direction of motion. 
Hence the velocity of a body may be ac- 
celerated either by increasing its speed or by 
changing its direction of motion, or by a 
combination of the two. In consequence of 
tate of change of direction being one form of 
acceleration, a body which is rotating with a 
uniform speed in a circle is, contrary to a 
common opinion, being accelerated. Rate 


of increase of velocity is (positive) accelera- 
tion, while rate of decrease of velocity is 
negative acceleration, or more briefly and 
correctly “‘ deceleration.” Speed is usually 
measured in feet per second, and acceleration 
and deceleration are therefore measured in 
feet per second, per second. Thus a body 
whose speed decreases 15 ft. per second each 
second is said to be subject to a deceleration 
of 15 ft. per sec. per sec. 

To use “‘ decelerate’ in the sense given at 
the first reference is obviously incorrect, 
and does not convey the meaning of the 
railway people. They meanthat the trains 
will not run so fast, ¢.e., that their mean 
speed will be less than in pre-war times 

t is clear from the definition of deceleration 
(used by physicists long before its misuse by 
railway folk) that the mean speed of a train 
does not depend on its acceleration while 
starting, or deceleration while stopping. 
(When it is moving at a uniform speed in a 
straight line it is not subject to either effect.) 
Hence it would be quite possible to have a 
train subject to more deceleration while 
stopping and less acceleration while starting, 
and yet for its mean speed to be much greater 
than before; that is, the journey would be 
performed in less time, which is not what the 
railway people mean. They mean “ there 
will be fewer and slower trains,” and it seems 
to me a pity they did not say so, instead of 
stating that “the passenger train service 
will be considerably curtailed and decele- 
rated.” AtrreD §. E. ACKERMANN. 


ALDERMAN THOMAS Hoye, M.P. FoR 
Yorxk Crry (12 S. iii. 91).—Was a merchant 
and draper in York; son of Thomas Hoyle 
of Slaithwaite in that county ; Freeman of 
York, 1611; Governor of the Merchants’ 
Company, 1629-31; Chamberlain of the 
city, 1614; Sheriff, 1621-2; Alderman, 
Oct. 20, 1626; Lord Mayor, 1632-3, and 
again on the surrender of the city to the 
Parliamentary forces in 1643. 

He was elected M.P. for York in 1628-9 
and in September, 1640, holding the seat 
until his death. He was a pronounced 
Parliamentarian in the Civil War ; one of the 
Commissioners for York City in the Scanda- 
lous Ministers Act, 1642; took the League 
and Covenant, Sept. 25, 1643 ; appointed in 
the same year on the Committees of Assess- 
ment and Sequestration for the City ; also in 
1645 on the Committees for the Northern 
Association and for providing preaching 
ministers for the Northern Counties. On 
Sept. 14, 1643, he contributed 100/. towards 
enabling Sir William Waller to advance. He 
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was a witness on the trial of Laud in March, 
1644; added to the Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, Oct. 4, 1645 ; on the Commission 
for ordering the Collegiate Church of West- 
minster, November, 1645; one of the 
Commissioners on the propositions to the 
King in June, 1646, for the conservation of 
peace between Scotland and England ; on 
the Goldsmiths’ Hall Sequestration Commit- 
tee, 1647; and also on that for taking the 
Engagement by the Nation, 1649. In the 
debate upon the King’s Answers constituting 
a@ ground for peace, in December, 1648, he 
spoke against the same, and by “ entering 
his dissent ’’ against the resolution of the 
House in favour of the motion he retained 
his seat after ‘“‘ Pride’s Purge.” He, how- 
ever, did not long survive that event. On 
the first anniversary of the King’s execution, 
Jan. 30, 1649/50, he strangled himself in his 
own house in Westminster. He had lately 
been extremely melancholy, and the coroner’s 
inquest found him non compos mentis. He 
died intestate. 

He was twice married: (1) to Elizabeth, 
daughter of William Menken, innholder and 
Sheriff of York, in 1606-7. She died Dec. 9, 
1639, and was buried at St. Martin’s, 
Micklegate. (2) To a lady whose Christian 
name was Susannah. She survived her 
husband and administered to his estate. 

W. D. PINK. 

Lowton, Newton-le- Willows. 


To “ CrROOKERN” (12 S. ii. 470; 
iii. 16, 99).—The question asked under this 
heading promises to prove exceedingly use- 
ful for the light the answers may throw 
upon the meaning of the place-name 
“Crewkerne,” which has so many variants 
ranging from Cruce to Crookhorn, a form 
adopted in the speech of some of its present 
natives. Mr. J. W. Fawcerr advances an 
opinion I have not seen previously ex- 

ressed, namely, that the word may have 
Koon derived from the Welsh gragan, to 
speak aloud (hence the English “ creak,” 
“croak,” and “crake’’). I cannot, how- 
ever, believe Crewkernians to have ever 
been given to croaking! No, I would 
rather stretch my conscience, and believe 
that Crewkerne was the “‘ Hermitage at the 
Cross,’ as Collinson and Pulman believed, 
or even agree with Barnes that it was the 
“*Stagbrook.”’ It has also been suggested 
that the word means “the Crossings,” as 
represented by the Danish form Crukerne 
or the Norwegian Krokorna. I recollect that 
during some correspondence on this question 
some years ago one writer fell back on the 


Celtic, and explained the word as crewk- 
or crook, cross, and erne, big marsh or- 
swamp,as Treherne, the village by the lake- 
or swamp; so Crewkerne would mean the 
“Cross by the Lake.’ This, says the- 
writer, equally with the Dorsetshire poet’s 
Stagbrook,” would suit the local condi- 
tions of the Crewkerne district in the pre- 
Danish period when, perhaps, the church 
alone rose out of the marshes surrounding 
it, as at Ely and Croyland. Hill in his 
“Somerset Place-Names’ has also some- 
thing to say about this. He favours the- 
origin of the word from the Norse name- 
Krokr (a big, strong man), and if he be right 
Crewkerne is but the variant of a family 
name. He rather ridicules the “ Cross’” 
theory. W. G. Watson. 
Exeter. 


In ‘The Place-Names of Somerset’ the- 
author is incorrect in calling what “is said 
to be one of the finest of the many fine 
combes on the Quantocks,’’ Crockercombe. 
It is “‘Cockercombe,’”’ and until lately was. 
as described in his book; but the recent 
timber-felling the length of the combe has, 
alas! marred its beauty for many years to 
come. West SoMERSET. 


AUTHORS OF QuOTATIONS WANTED (12 S$.. 
iii. 69, 119).—‘ Letters from High Latitudes.” 
1, “Out of space, out of time,” is not 
printed as a quotation in Mr. Cavenagh’s 
edition of this book; and the other quota- 
tion, 2, “This very morn,” &c., he has been 
unable to trace. Mr. Cavenagh gives Racine, 
‘Britannicus, II. ii. 7, as the reference 
for 3, “Le simple appareil,’ &c.; for 
4, po. td mrepdov, he refers to a- 
possible source in ‘ Acharnians,’ 584, with 
the Scholiast’s note thereon. 

As H. K. Sr. J. S. has kindly offered to- 
provide the references for other unfound 
quotations, perhaps he would be so good 
as to turn to the reference given in the 
Editor’s foot-note (11 S.xi. 88—not 89) and 
see what are the points still needing elucida- 
tion. C. B. WHEELER. 

80 Hamilton Terrace, N.W. 


Sr. BarBara Y. M. (12 S. iii. 41, 136).— 
Having lived in Provence for some years past,. 
I observe some of the old Provencal customs 
in my household ; and one of these is to sow 
some wheat in a plateful of earth on Dec. 4,. 
St. Barbara’s Day. Duly watered, it soon. 
sprouts, and on Christmas Day the table 
is adorned with a plate of green wheat @ 
full span high. I plant it out in the garden. 
a few days after. I have not been able to 
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find out the origin of this custom ; Mistral’s 
‘Tresor’ does not explain it. I regret that 
during the lifetime of “lou Mestre” I did 
not think of asking him. I fancy that this 
wheat, set to sprout at about the time of 
the winter wheat-sowing and appearing on 
the Christmas table, was considered to bring 
luck to the crops; and that St. Barbara’s 
Day, just three weeks before Christmas, 
was chosen so that low blad de la Santo 
Barbo would be a homage to avert thunder- 
storms. I need hardly say that the powder 
azine of ships is la sainte-barbe. But 
Littré says that this name is properly that 
of the gunner’s store-room, in which there 
was an image of the saint. 
Epwarp NICHOLSON. 
Nice. 
Will Roy Garant be enough to repeat the 


Curious TAVERN (12 S, iii. 89).—The 
meet of the Oakley Hounds on January 13 
at the Cat and Custard Pot is not an isolated 
case of foxhounds foregathering at a 
tavern with that title. Those who are 
familiar with Surtees’s immortal sporting 
novel ‘Handley Cross,’ published in the 
fifties, will recall ‘‘The Cat and Custard 
Pot day” with Mr. Jorrocks’s hunt on the 
Muswell Road, on which occasion his hunts- 
man, James Pigg, distinguished himself by 
imbibing a good deal more brandy than 
redounded to his credit or to that of the 
Hunt. The sign is probably as old as the 
Bull and Mouth, the Cat and Fiddle, et hoc 
genus omne. WILLouGHBY MAycockK. 


PoRTRAITS IN STAINED Guass (12S. ii. 172, 
211, 275, 317, 337, 374, 458, 517; iii. 15, 
36, 76, 95).—The east window in Westacre 
Church, Swaffham, Norfolk, by Messrs. 
Burlison & Grylls of Great Ormond Street, 
London, represents four Hamond brothers, 
one of whom is still alive, viz. :— 

Anthony Hamond, died 1895; at one 
time master of hounds, depicted in red coat 
and top boots. 

Philip Hamond, died 1861; a soldier, 
portrayed in a Hussar uniform. 

Richard Horace Hamond, died 1906; an 
admiral, represented in naval uniform. 

Thomas Astley Horace Hamond, living ; 
depicted in the dress of a medieval lawyer. 


I believe that Mrs. Tryon of Bulwick, 
Oakham, erected a window in her church 
to the memory of her only son Guy, who 
died in the South African War. In this 
window his portrait is adapted to either 
St. George or St. Michael. H. 8S. G. 


Motes on Books. 


Howth and its Owners. Being the Fifth Part of” 
‘A History of County Dublin,’ and an Extra . 
Volume of the Royal Society of Antiquaries - 
of Ireland. By Francis Elrington Ball. (Dublin 
University Press, 7s. 6d. net.) 


THE first part of Dr. Elrington Ball’s ‘ History - 
of County Dublin’ was published in 1902. The - 
fourth part appeared in 1906, and the long intervaF 
between that and the present volume has arisen 
from the author’s compliance with the urgent - 
request that he would take over the publication 
of Swift’s letters—an important task which the - 
death of Mr. Cesar Litton Falkiner had left little - 
more than begun. Howth combines an unusual” 
number of romantic attractions. True, a place 
cannot well be claimed for the castle, as a build- 
ing, beside the finest great houses of the United 
Kingdom. Yet the touch of Irish rusticity 
which persists through all improvements may 
count as in itself a charm. And how many 
others can it boast! For one thing,a peninsula 
seems, by conformation, to be favourable to - 
adventure. And then this is a peninsula thrust 
out into the sea in front of the capital city, facing - 
that rival shore from which so much bothof good ' 
and ill has passed and re-passed to Ireland. It~ 
offers harbourage, often found sufficient for great: 
occasions. It bears more than one ancient ruin ; 
it has caves proper for smugglers, and, in fact, 
in old times put to their use; it has very lovely 
scenery, at once of a wild grandeur and of flowery 
sweetness ; and it has that picturesque and kindly 
interest, with the poignancy of peril about it,. 
which is incident to a fishery. Nor does it by ~ 
— lack the grim distinction of shipwreck. . 

istorically its character is no less definite~ 
and compact—if so we may put it—than it is: 
topographically. It has belonged to the St.. 
Lawrences, and been their home,from the time: 
of the Anglo-Norman settlement in the twelfth 
century, when it fell to Almeric St. Lawrence by 
direct grant of the Crown, till 1909, when at the 
death of the fourth Earl of Howth the barony 
and earldom lapsed, and the estates went to: 
Mr. Julian Charles Gaisford of Offington, Sussex,. 
a nephew of the Earl’s, who thereupon took the- 
arms and name of St. Lawrence. 

Apropos of the arms, it is curious that we no-. 
where in this book find them blazoned, nor any 
but cursory notice taken of them; while the- 
sea-horse crest does not seem to be mentioned 
at all. Again, apropos of fault-finding, we will’ 
here just mention that the index is somewhat . 
lacking. 

Dr. Ball is certainly too sweeping when he says 
that the St. Lawrences have been ‘“‘ ennobled for - 
countless generations”’ as Lords of Howth; 
for not only does he, two pages further on, provide - 
a list of Lords of Howth by which it is perfectly 
easy to count up the generations—in fact, the - 
whole list does not run to thirty names—but he - 
also gives us a delightful chapter, entitled ‘In 
Early Times,’ setting out the history of Benn 
Etar, as the peninsula was then called, before 
the Anglo-Norman occupation. 

Still, there is much excuse for that touch of” 
exaggeration. The descent of the House of” 
Howth from father to son in one seat through - 
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«over seven hundred years comes down, if not 
«quite unbroken, yet near being 
-complete—a rare thing and in itself impressive. 
_ And, besides that, the record of the house is by 
no means that of tame and selfish prosperity. 
*There are but few members of the line who do 
‘not stand out as more or less powerful person- 
- alities—keen and hardy fighters, who could also 
«display real public spirit, willing to take trouble 
over the affairs both of their own locality and the 
-eountry at large. Without reproach they could 
make themselves acceptable to kings, being, it 
tis clear, well endowed with that wit and grace 
which are the gifts whereby Ireland has_ sealed 
‘her conquerors for her own. Dr. Ball has drawn 
‘their portraits effectivelv, so that it is not only the 
thistorian or genealogist who may enjoy these 
“pages, but the student of human nature as well. 


It is hardly necessary to say that the material 

“for this work has been both collected and dealt 
-with faithfully. The careful references to the 
- sources for the several statements, which appear 
at the foot of every page, together with the 
numerous other foot-notes and the appendixes, 
‘greatly enhance the value of the text. The 
“literary associations of Howth—considering its 
attractions—are somewhat meagre; Swift fur- 
-nishes the chief of them. To them Dr. Ball does 
“justice, as he does also to legends and ghost 
stories. Thus he tells, briefly, the famous Beres- 
‘ford ghost-story—taking occasion to do so by 
“the fact that Lady Beresford’s daughter by a 
~second marriage became at 17 the wife of 
William, Lord Howth, and presently the ad- 
mired friend of Swift. ) 

From the Preface supplied by the Council of 
“the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland we 
“learn that Dr. Ball intends to complete his 
“* History of County Dublin ’ in two more volumes, 
which, like the one before us, will be presented by 

him to the Society. Students of Irish history 
» owe Dr. Ball a real and great debt. 


- Calendar of Inquisitions Miscellaneous (Chancery) 
preserv the Public Record Vol. 
1219-1307. (Stationery Office, 15s.) 


WE have looked through few Calendars of more 
varied interest than the one before us, and for 
‘that very reason it is not easy to do justice to it 
‘in a review. Its unusual wealth of detail offers 
material for the study of more than one aspect 
-of the social life of the much studied thirteenth 
century. Most of these Inquisitions were taken 
before Sheriffs directed by writs under the Great 
*Seal. They concern the king’s interest in the 
property of outlaws and criminals, and in the hold- 
ings of deceased persons ; or the exact definition 
of customs and services; or the adjustment of 
differences between landholders and their neigh- 
bours ; or, again, are inquiries into the circum- 
-gtances under which a man met his death by 
violence. These last are numerous, and from 
them may be gathered not only many gruesome 
- stories, but also many miniature pictures of 
medieval life and manners. Thus we learn 
what was the trick by which a man might catch 
‘the stray goshawk of another; and how when 
-one had bought a new sword he would try it to 
see if it was stiff enough; and how a pet calf 
might be trained to come in and steal and eat 
-oat-cake. There is a story’ of a sow which 
«dragged a child from its cradle and killed him ; 
-and another of the broils and misadventures 


which occurred at Durham because John de 
Grendon’s dog ran out and barked at the two 
dogs of a certain esquire of Scotland, who was 
riding by: and there is the tale of what befel) 
William le Rede of Akle, whom, when he was ill 
with the ‘hot sickness,” two enemies of his 
dragged out of his house, and carried off in a cart 
to Bungeye Castle. They stripped him, put him 
in irons and in stocks, and left him with his 
naked body against the naked earth for a day 
and a night. Being warned that he was like to 
die, they then brought him out and left him 
covered with a carpet outside the castle gate 
half-dead. His friends came and carried him 
home, but he never ate or drank again, and died 
on the second day. Indeed, if any one doubts 
the ferocity which runs darkly through the 
romance and attractiveness of the Middle Ages, 
he need but go through this volume. That this 
was not merely the brutality of the lower orders, 
but to some extent characterized those in au- 
thority, may be illustrated by an inquisition 
touching one John de Elbrugge, who as a young 
boy had left the country out of fear. ‘ Walter 
de Elbrugge,” his brother, the writ explains, 
‘* was hanged for felony, and Juliana their mother 
was hanged for harbouring the said Walter.” 
And yet again we have here that amazing com- 
plaint, under twenty-nine counts, of the burgesses 
of the lesser commune of Oxford against the 
burgesses magnates, which throws a grim light 
on the possibility of the grossest tyranny being 
exercised by the wealthier townsmen towards the 
oorer sort. This complaint is one of the most 
interesting of these documents; another, given 
in full in the original Latin, is the survey, in 1250, 
of Rockingham Castle, which the Sheriff of 
Northampton found to be in a far from satis- 
factory condition. In 1290 inquisition was made 
as to the origin and ownership of Ravenspur by 
Grimsby, and the account sets forth in some 
detail how the island first arose, and how it came 
to be inhabited. In 1307,in an inquisition before 
Aymer de Valencia, Keeper of Scotland, Malise, 
Earl of Strathearn, was pronounced innocent of 
any part in the murder of Comyn. 
he material in the way of prices of land and 
of all kinds of products and commodities is 
almost endless ; there are several good notices 
of Jews, and a relatively large number of Jewish 
names occur ; and some of the Irish items deserve 
attention. 

Those who find amusement in unusual Christian 
names may also add some specimens to their 
collection—and more, it may be mentioned, than 
appear in the Index. The abstracts have evi- 
dently been made with great care, and, so far 
as can be judged apart from comparison with 
the originals, successfully. The translators have 
inserted odd phrases or words from the text of the 
document with commendable frequency, and this 
in itself is a valuable feature of this volume. 
There are two Indexes: a General one, and an 
Index of Subjects. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


Mr. E. C. Manan and TERRY.—For- 
warded. 


CoRRIGENDA.— Ante, p. 116, col. 2, Simile 28, for 
“ fiddler’? read jiddle——P. 137, col. 2, 1. 4 from 
bottom, for “Fuori” read Fiori. 
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BOOKSELLER, 
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Old Time Literature, Herbals, Garden 
Books, Gc. 
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Speciality—FIRST EDITIONS. 
No. 9 CATALOGUE OF CHOICE COPIES 
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and Finely Illustrated Works, will sent, free, to 
any address on receipt of post 
BOOKS BOUGHT. 


Rare Books sought for and reported free of any 
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